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TO OUR READERS. 


WE are desirous to procure information on all the various topics con- 
nected with the subject of Prison Discipline, and especially on that of 
Juvenile Delinquency ; for there is no one more important, and no one 
that is engaging more of the public attention at this time. We believe 
the best way is to send out a Circular, asking for such information as we 
need; and we trust that all persons who may have any works on the 
subject will forward them to our office. 

I. What number of boys are sent to the Penitentiary in the course 
of a year, and what ages, and what is the number at any one time? 
II. For what offences are they sentenced? 
III. What proportion are sent for the second or third time? 
IV. How far are they instructed? 
V. How far are they pat to labor? 

VI. What effect has the present treatment upon them in reference to 
their reformation and future usefulness ? 

VII. What proportion are destitute of parents, or other persons to take 
charge of them! 

VILL. What is the cause of their crimes? 

IX. What proportion can read or write when committed? 
X. How far are the boys separated from old offenders by day or 
night! 

XI. Of the boys committed to the Penitentiary, what proportion might 
be received into a House of Refuge with a fair prospect of their reforma- 
tion? 

XII. To what employment could boys be put in a House of Refuge to 
the most advantage ? 

XIII. Would it be more economical to hire out their services by contract 
or labor in the establishment, or to procure raw materials, and these on 
account of the House of Refuge? 

XIV. What is the expense of supporting a boy per day in the Peniten- 
tiary, compared to what it would be in a ILouse of Refuge? 

XV. Would it be necessary to deprive them of their liberty by restraints 
of walls, or otherwise ? 

XVI. What proportion would probably consent to be bound by inden- 
tures, or to go to sea? 

It is hoped that clergymen, teachers, magistrates, prison-keepers, and 
parents will deeply consider these questions, and send us replics that we 
may lay before our readers. 
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PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


JULY, 1853. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


WE continue our article from the last number on Fifty 
Years Ago, by taking a view of the moral world. Here 
we shall hardly find an equal progress. All improvements 
are slow. Like the grey dawn of the morning, glim- 
mering slowly succeeds glimmering. The rays of light gra- 
dually gather. Ignorance and prejudice, like the shadows 
and birds of the night, pass away, and the morning slowly 
dawns. ‘To begin with that great virtue which lies at the 
foundation of all others, Temperance, we find the Massa- 
chusetts Temperance Society was formed February 4, 
1813, in the Union Bank, Boston, at four o’clock, p.m. 
The meeting was opened with prayer, and the following 
high ground was taken: ‘ The object of the Society shall be 
to discountenance and suppress the too free use of ardent 
spirits and kindred vices.” In the following year, President 
Kirkland pronounced the address." The first temperance 
paper was published in Bennington, Vermont, in 1828, and 
was for a season edited by William Lloyd Garrison. It 
was called the ‘Journal of the Times.’ It advocated the re- 


® Annual Address delivered before the Massachusetts Temperance So= 
ciety, May 29, 1836. By Wattrer Cuanninc, M.D. With the Annual 
Report of the Council of the Society. Third Edition. Boston: John Lord. 
1836. 
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election of John Quincy Adams as President of the United 
States. The first temperance resolution in any ecclesiasti- 
cal body was offered by the Rev. Hosea Ballou. Now the 
subject is everywhere discussed, and the cause has made 
rapid advances. Fifty Years Ago, and the subject was hardly 
approached, and even the original Temperance Society in 
this State only recommended not to make too free use of 
ardent spirits! Any drunkard might have found a broad 
shelter under such a resolution. 

Fifty Years Ago, and the subject of Peace found scarcely 
an advocate. On the 28th of December, 1815, the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society was organized; and, in 1828, the 
American Peace Society was foriued. In 1819, the ‘ Friend 
of Peace’ was commenced in a quarterly form and conti- 
nued ten vears under the direction of Noah Worcester, who 
used to say that he wished no higher eulogy than to have 
placed upon his tomb-stone, ‘He wrotre THE FRIEND OF 
PEACE. In 1834, one thousand dollars was offered for the 
best Essay on a Congress of Nations. Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, Chancellor Kent, and Thomas 8. Grimké, were on 
the Committee. _The lamented Grimké died the same year, 
and the Hon. Daniel Webster was appointed to fill his 
place. ‘The two men who took the most prominent part in 
this great movement were Noah Worcester and William 
Ladd, and we must never forget to add that devoted chris- 
tian who has entered into every work of love, Thomas C. 
Upham, of Bowdoin College. In this, and in the work in 
which we are more specially engaged, the abolition of 
Capital Punishment, he has done great service.* Well do 
we recollect the deep impression made on our own mind by 
reading this work; and now, at fifty years of age, we look 
back some twenty years, and remember the progress of our 
own mind from the common, popular notion of the lawful- 


* The Manual of Peace, embracing, I. Evils and Remedies of War. 
II, Suggestions on the Law of Nations. III. Consideration of a Congress 
of Nations. By Tuomas C. Upnam, Professor of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy in Bowdoin College, Me. New York: Leavitt, Loud, & Co. Bruns- 
wick: Juseph Griffins. This work should be in every public library. 
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ness of war in all cases; then as merely defensive; then 
that it is never justifiable; then that no nation has a right 
to take life, nor an individual any right whatever to take 
his own life or that of another under any circumstances. 
Here we stand, and here we ever shall stand till Mount 
Calvary shall be removed from our sight. Here is where 
the great Master stood, even praying for his murderers, 
‘ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’ 

In 1844, we remember to have drawn up a prospectus of 
a work to be entitled, Essays on Peace; or, the Inviolabi- 
lity of Human Life. We have not found time to prepare it 
for publication. We are afraid that the time will never 
arrive when we can do justice to such a work. Our present 
labors must not be neglected. 

Fifty Years Ago, and what was done in ameliorating the 
condition of the prisoner? The following paragraphs will 
amply illustrate that period :— 
























‘THe Pittory In Srave Street. — Fifty years ago, crimi- 
nals were often sentenced to exposure on the pillory, which sen- 
; tence was thus accomplished: — In the jail yard, then located in 
$ Court Square, was kept a gallows on wheels, which, on an occasion 
for its services, was rolled down State-street, east of the old City 
Hall, and on this the criminals were exhibited to the gaze of the 
assembled crowd, who generally confined themselves to derisive 
remarks and shouts; but once in a while a mischievous urchin 
would throw a rotten egg, or some other missile, at the head of the 
pilloried prisoner.. At one time, four persons named Southac, 
Pierpont, Stover, and Hall, were placed on the pillory for swin- 
dling. They stood facing each point of the compass, and each 
hour were changed, so that in four hours they had all faced the 
four points of the compass. Another punishment was to place a 
man on the gallows with a rope around his neck. On one occa- 
sion, a prisoner so punished came near being actually hanged, after 
which the practice was abandoned. Public whipping for theft was 
also in vogue about the same period; and there are persons now 
living who have seen men, and even a woman, publicly whipped 
on a gallows in State-street.’ 
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‘More or THE Goop Otp Trimes.——The following memo- 
randa have been discovered in the archives of Hampshire County. 
From the cool business-like style in which he mentions it, hang- 
ing people must have been a pleasure to Sheriff Porter. The 
style in which a memorandum is made of such little matters as 
VOL. V. 41 
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hanging and whipping, and this on a piece of.paper devoted to 
another purpose, as if to sacrifice a clean sheet were a clean waste, 
is admirable : —- 
Sentences at the Supreme Court, April, 1788. 
Abiah Converse to be hanged. 


Asa Hopkins to stand in the pillory one hour, be whipped twenty stripes 
and pay costs — standing committed. Cost £17 15 10 
Collecting fees. ‘ 10 6 


18 6 4 


Abraham Parkhurst to be whipped ten stripes and pay cost standing com- 
mitted, &c. 


Extract from the sentences. 
Attest E. Porrer, Sheriff. 


True, the great work had been commenced in England 
by John Howard in 1773." Subsequently Mrs. Fry entered 
the field in 1813. She accomplished very much, especially 
in impressing upon the British mind the importance of 
appointing Matrons in the public prisons to take charge of 
the female department; a reform not even adopted to this 
very day in the Boston jail! The earliest movement in 
America was by Dr. Franklin, Dr. Rush, and a few others. 
The name of Sydney Taylor as a writer is more directly 
connected with the subject of Capital Punishment in Eng- 
land than any other.§ Of course we do not forget William 
Allen, John T. Barry, and many others; but it must be re- 
membered that we are not writing a full history of any 
reform in this article. In America the first Society was 
formed in Philadelphia in 1806, and was called the Phila- 


* Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of John Howard, the Philan- 
thropist. By James Batpwin Brown, Esq. London: Printed for Rest 
Fenner. Paternoster Row. 1818. Chap. v. p. 120. 

+ Memoir of the Life of Exizaneru Fry, with Extracts from her Journal 
and Letters. Edited by two of her Daughters. 2 vols. Vol. i. p. 225. 

¢ Essays, Literary, Moral, and Philosophical. By Bensamin Rusu, M.D. 
Philadelphia. 1798. ‘here is an article in this work on Capital Punish- 
ment, which Dr. Rush read to Dr. Franklin; and hence some writers have 
fallen into the error that it was written by Dr. Franklin, whereas he wrote 
but a single article on Penal Jurisprudence. 

§ Selections from the Writings of the late Sypney Taytor, A.M., Bar- 
rister at Law: with a Sketch of his Life. London: Chas. Gilpin, 5, Bish- 
opsgate-street Without. 1843. A friend in London forwarded to us a few 
copies of this invaluable work. 
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delphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons. 
President, William White, D.D.* In 1830, we wrote our 
first article against Capital Punishment in the ‘ Barnstable 
Patriot.’ In 1833 we published a work on Imprisonment for 
Debt. At that time there were seventy-five thousand per- 
sons in prison in the United States for debt, yet scarcely a 
voice was raised against this inhuman law. Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, made an able speech on the floor of 
Congress. Dr. Channing spoke nobly, and Mr. Webster 
lent his great influence in favor of the poor debtor. An 
American Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
was formed in New York. President, Hon. George M. 
Dallas, then Vice-President of the United States. The Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
was organized in Boston in 1845. Robert Rantoul, jr., 
President. Charles Spear and Dr. Channing, Secretaries. 
Our periodical commenced, as we have stated, in 1845.+ 


In the religious world, the progress has been slow. The 
harsher features of the popular creed have been very much 
mollified. Creeds have been softened, and far more rational 
views of the Divinity are prevailing. There is more con- 
fidence in humanity. Among the great movements in the 
religious world, during the last fifty years, is the British and 
Foreign Bible Scciety, formed March 7, 1803, which has 
just now celebrated its jubilee in Exeter Hall, England, and 
entered upon the fiftieth year of its existence. The sermon 
was preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury from Isaiah xxxii. 20: ‘ Blessed are ye that sow 
beside all waters” ‘The meeting was addressed by the Ear 
of Shaftesbury, better known as Lord Ashley, in the chair 
also by John Angell James, the Bishop of Winchester, 
Duke of Argyle, and many others. Mr. James was truly 
eloquent. He alluded to the lamented Wilberforce, whom 


* Constitution of the Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons. Philadelphia: Printed by Joseph Crukshank. 1806. 

¢ In our forthcoming number for September next, we shall give the reader 
a history of the last twenty years in relation to Capital Punishment. 
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he had heard at one of the meetings, who, in relating the 
triumphs of the Bible Society, quoted the expression of the 
French king, who, on concluding a treaty with the king of 
Spain, exclaimed, ‘ The Pyrenees are no more!’ So as he 
saw all human difficulties vanish, they then could say, ‘ The 
Pyrenees are no more!’ For of that institution he could 
say, 


‘No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
For the whole boundless continent is ours.’ 


A Bible Society was formed in Philadelphia in 1809. 

One of the most important movements during the 
last fifty years has been the fonnation of Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties. In England, the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed in 1839. January 1, 1831, the * Libera- 
tor’ was commenced by William Lloyd Garrison; and, 
in one year from that day, the first society was formed in 
Boston. Since that period, the cause has advanced till it 
has reached even the halls of Congress, and probably will 
not cease till slavery is abolished throughout the world. In 
our next and closing number of the volume, we shall pre- 
sent some reflections on the whole subject. 


Tue Enp or Prupence.—The great end of prudence is to 
give cheerfulness to those hours which splendor cannot gild, and 
acclamation cannot exhilarate, — those soft intervals of unbended 
amusement, in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, 
and throws aside the ornaments or disguises which he feels, in 
privacy, to be useless encumbrances, and to lose all effect when 
they become familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate result 
of all ambition, — the end to which every enterprise and labor 
tends, and of which every desire prompts the prosecution. It is 
indeed at home that every ‘man must be known by those who 
would make a just estimate of his virtue or felicity; for smiles 
and embroidery are alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed 
for show in painted honor and fictitious benevolence. 
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POSTED BOOKS. 


I meer the men of merchandise 
Upon the streets to-day ; 

I look into their eager eyes, 
Each on his anxious way, — 

Each bent upon his own pursuit 
Of bargain or of sale ; 

Each, in his brain, doth quick compute 
His gain by box or bale ; 

And rubs his hands in proud delight, 
Applauds each plan invented, 

Makes up his ledger for the night, 
And posts his Books contented. 


Thou busy brother of the mart, 
A moment lend to me: 

Within the ledger of thy heart, 
What balance dost thou see ? 

Amid the columns clear and tall, 
Do ‘ gracious acts’ appear? 

Doth any ‘ light of goodness’ fall, 
To make their mazes clear? 

Dost thou compute the ample gain, 
From words and actions true? 

If not, ah! cease thy labor vain, 
And post the Books anew! 


The lark rose in the archéd skies, 
And showered upon mine ear 

A flood of glorious melodies : 
It seemed a spirit near! 

The waving grass flung from its blades 
O’erflowing benison, 

And through the fairy-peopled glades 
The blessing floated on. 


With lightened heart, and beaming eyes, 


And happy, hearty looks, 
I counted all my merchandise, 
And closed my posted Books. 
41* 
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In moods of holy harmony 
I walk the world to-day : 

Sweet influence benignantly 
Shines down upon my way ; 

Clear eyes in clearness answer mine, 
Soft words in softness fall ; 

True thoughts come truly and benign, 
And God doth gladden all! 

My soul is bathed in ecstasy, 
And leaps up with delight ; 

A band unseen doth follow me, 
And post my Books to-night ! 


Ah! brother, count thy richest wealth, 
The wealth of noble being, 

An honest heart’s pulsating health, 
A soul’s wide stretch of seeing. 

What eyes do loving follow thee? 
What hearts throb at thy meeting? 

What lips in blessings mention thee ? 
What hands grasp at thy greeting? 

If in these thou’rt rich indeed, 
Thy soul in peace outlooks ; 

If poor, — go feed thy shivering need 
On more than Posrxp Books. 





CAMBRIDGE-STREET JAIL. 


Tue following article from a friend will give the reader a 
good idea of the Boston jail. In the course of the descrip- 
tion the writer refers to our humble labors in that institu- 
tion. We have done what we could; and did our health 
or means permit, we should do still more. There is a great 
work to be accomplished there, and but very few who ever 
enter the jail to see what ought to be done. 


In company with two or three editorial friends,‘we made our 
first visit to the new jail; and while we deplore the necessity for 
such an edifice, we are happy to record the great improvement 
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in prison architecture, comforts, and discipline. In all ages of the 
world, jails and jailors have been the terror of the human race. 
The first have ever been distinguished for their dark, horrid, and 
loathsome dungeons, — for their fetid vapors, and for the physical 
sufferings of those confined within them; while the second have 
always been characterized as rude and cruel instruments of torture 


and oppression. 


But not one of these features are visible in the 


Cambridge-street jail —the prison is a palace, and the keepers 


are gentlemen. 


The architectural arrangement of the jail is said to be superior 
to any other previously constructed, and is therefore regarded as 
a model, which has already been copied. 
keeper (Mr. Bartlett) occupy one of the wings, having a suite of 


elegant apartments, replete with every convenience. 


The family of the 


His assistant 


keepers, ten in number, also board within the prison, so that 


nearly all their time is passed within its walls. 


The entrance to the prison is through the office of the ‘ Lock- 


up,’ which forms a portion of the jail wall. 


In this office one 


of the keepers is always stationed, who admits or rejects visitors. 
By this arrangement the main prison is never disturbed by the 
admission of proper persons. 

Upon entering the jail, we were at first conducted into two 
commodious offices, within which all the business of the institu- 
tion is conducted, even to the holding of the courts for the 


examination of imprisoned debtors. 


Leaving these rooms, we 


next presented ourselves at the great door of the prison, which 


was locked. 


We knocked, and instantly saw the keen eye of a 


keeper examining the appearance of the applicants for admission, 


through a small hole in the door. 


Being satisfied that we were 


fit to enter, he opened the door, and we stepped into a vast 
rotunda, eighty feet in height, with long lines of cells in front and 
They occupy four stories, with wide iron cor- 
ridors extending along their entire front; iron staircases leading to 
them — the floor of the rotunda, and corridors also, being of cast 


on either side of us. 


iron, painted black, and kept remarkably clean. 


When we 


entered, a gang of prisoners were on their knees washing and 
wiping the floor of the rotunda, having in like manner cleansed 


the corridors. 


There are two hundred and twenty cells designed 


for one person each, their dimensions being about twelve feet long 
by eight wide, and fifteen high; besides these, there are eighteen 
large privileged rooms, in which witnesses are confined, four of 
them occupying one room. These rooms have iron floors, are beau- 
tifully located, and are as comfortable as can be found in any hotel 
in the city, although not so amply furnished. The other cells 
have stone floors, which, in accordance with a very ridiculous 
statute, are white-washed, instead of being painted. As the walls 
are also white-washed, the prisoner is constantly enveloped in 
lime, to his great annoyanée and the certain destruction of his 


clothing, which, the Commonwealth having no right to destroy, 
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could be compelled to replace. All the cells are so arranged that 
the prisoner can see either the street or the water, while they can- 
not see each other, or hold any communication ; and, during their 
stay in prison, they are not allowed to leave their cells, except for 
trial, or to go to the bathing-rooms once a week. 

The furniture of the cells uniformly consists of an iron bed- 
stead, straw mattress, and three good and clean blankets ; a water 
pail, broom, a wooden spittoon filled with lime, a small wooden 
shovel, answering the purpose of a dusting pan, a tin cup, a zine 
wash-bowl, a covered tub for inexpressible but necessary purposes, 
a wooden chair, and a small iron shelf or table, fastened in the 
wall in front of the window, a pepper-box, salt cup, a soap dish, 
and a Bible completes the catalogue of prison furniture. Some 
of the cells are carpeted, and their walls ornamented with news- 
paper pictures, suited to the taste of the occupant; other cells 
appeared to be occupied by men of cultivated and literary taste, 
judging by the abundance of books, newspapers, and writing 
materials ; and they certainly presented a much more inviting and 
comfortable appearance than many college-rooms we know of. 

A printed card, with the following regulations for the obser- 
vance of prisoners, is kept in each cell : — 

ist. Each prisoner is expected to keep his cell clean and neat. 

2d. To sweep out his room every morning, and put the dirt 
collected in his tub, and avoid defacing the walls by writing or 
otherwise. 

3d. If the bed is used during the day, shoes to be taken off 
before lying down. 

4th. To abstain from talking to, or communicating in any man- 
ner with, any committed to or employed about the prison. 

5th. To avoid all unnecessary noise, such as singing, or whis- 
tling, or in moving the furniture of the cell. 

6th. To make known his wants, in all cases, to an officer. 

7th. To get his supply of water at the regular visits of the 
steward, for supplies of rations. 

8th. To be particular to keep his water-bucket for the exclu- 
sive use for which it is intended, viz. a supply of fresh water. 

9th. Smoking is not allowed; and, if tobacco is chewed, it will 
be taken away, if the juice is spit upon the floor or walls of the 
cells. 

Any violation of these rules will be punished by loss of 
bedding and short allowance of food, and, if repeated, by solitary 
confinement. 

These rules are strictly enforced, and new prisoners soon learn 
from the old ones that they must be obeyed. The keepers hold 
no conversation with prisoners, except upon business, and then 
with studied briefness. 

At six o’clock in the morning, the turnkey, with a gang of men, 
visits each cell to remove the tub used during the previous day, 
and to leave another. The spittoon is also changed. 
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This gang is immediately followed by the steward, with an- 
other, who supplies each prisoner with fresh water, warm bread 
fresh from the- baker’s, both white and Graham bread, and a quart 
of rye coffee without milk, and sweetened with molasses. 

At nine o'clock, another keeper, with a half-dozen men, sweep 
and wash the corridors, and dust the banisters. 

At twelve o'clock, the steward again commences his tour with 
the dinner, which is invariably the same, being ‘skilly,’ boiled 
beef and potatoes, and another supply of fresh water. Prisoners 
who return from court, or are received after the dinner-hour, re- 
ceive their rations with as much promptitude as though they were 
boarding at the Revere, or the Exchange Coffee House. ‘ Skilly’ 
is a sort of soup, being composed of the liquor in which the day’s 
meat has been boiled, thickened with Indian meal, and flavored 
with salt and pepper. ‘The present steward, Mr. Thompson, is 
celebrated for his good skilly, having had some years’ experience 
in its manufacture at Worcester jail, where he also officiated as 
steward. 

At two o'clock, another cleaning gang sweep and dust the win- 
dows, doors, and banisters ; and, at four o’clock, the steward again 
sets out with his coffee, bread, and water. 

Gas-light brilliantly illuminates the prison until nine o’clock, 
when most of the lights are extinguished. Those who can afford 
to buy candles use them as long as they desire. 

On Monday, each prisoner is supplied with a clean towel and a 
clean shirt, unironed and not starched. On Wednesday he is 
supplied with salt, pepper, and soap; and on Friday, with shaving 
tools, and is also invited to take a warm or cold bath, which is 
seldom declined. On Sunday, a keeper presents himself at the 
window of each cell with an armful of books, from which the 
prisoner makes a selection, and returns those he may have read. 

At one o’clock on the sabbath, the witnesses and debtors are 
invited to attend religious worship in the chapel, which is usually 
conducted by Mr. Dwight, the Secretary of the Prison Discipline 
Society. Next comes the benevolent and kind-hearted Prisoners’ 
Friend, Charles Spear, with his arms full of newspapers, tracts, 
and good books, and his pockets filled with apples, oranges, or 
other little luxuries, not half appreciated by those out of jail. 
After providing for the physical, intellectual, and spiritual neces- 
sities of the prisoner, Mr. Spear inquires of what further service 
he can be; and whatever proper service he is requested to perform 
for the poor debtor, or almost lost criminal of either sex, he cheer- 
fully performs it as a matter of business and benevolence, and in 
this way has often reclaimed the falling and the fallen. 

The ventilation of the entire prison is perfect, and in no part 
of it could we discern the least impure air. One wing of the 
building is allotted to debtors, and another to females. During the 
day, the male witnesses enjoy the privilege of the yard, in which 
they amuse themselves by playing ball, or in other athletic exer- 
cises. 
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Skinning pettifoggers, such as infest the New York Tombs, 
never enter this prison; nor is there any commissioned runner of 
errands, who will perform trifling services for those who will 
submit to extortion, or who have money enough to pay. 

The keepers perform all necessary services for the imprisoned, 
without fee or reward; and all letters received, or to be sent out, 
are examined and disposed of according to the judgment of the 
keeper ; and although there are one hundred and fifty usually 
confined, visitors to the prisoners, debtors excepted, are ‘ few and 
far between ;’ and they are not allowed to converse with a sus- 
pected criminal, unless in presence of a keeper. The entire bu- 
siness of the prison is conducted in silence and in a systematic 
and orderly manner, surprising to those who ever witnessed the 
exciting scenes constantly enacted within the walls of the New 
York City Prison. The greatest care is taken to keep the prison 
free from vermin; and we were told by way of illustration, that, 
whenever a prisoner was brought from the Tombs, it was always 
necessary to strip him, and to wash and bake his clothing, in order 
to exterminate the vermin brought from that loathsome prison. 

The kitchen arrangement is very extensive, convenient, and 
delightfully clean and neat. 

The Library consists of two or three hundred old books, many 
of them much soiled and mutilated, and are constantly decreasing, 
which must ever be the case until a proper person is appointed to 
take special charge of the library, and other kindred duties. 

The employments of the prisoners, as observed in passing along 
the corridors, were quite various. Some were lounging on the 
bed, others fast asleep; some were reading or writing, walking to 
and fro, or listlessly gazing out of the window; some were laugh- 
ing, others weeping; one man was washing the lime off his shoes, 
while another was balancing a broom with a bible on the top of it, 
on the end of his finger. 

Every old jail has certain interesting historical recollections. 
In the ‘Tombs you are shown the cell in which Monroe Edwards 
and One-eyed Thompson were confined; and also the cell 
occupied by Babe the pirate, Green the reformed gambler, Madam 
Restell, and in which Colt was married and committed suicide, 
while the people were anxiously waiting for him to be brought out 
for execution. In the old Leverett-street jail you are pointed to 
the cell in which the beautiful, fascinating, but wicked Mrs. Kin- 
ney was long confined upon a charge of killing at least one hus- 
band, — to the cell occupied by Professor Webster, and to that in 
which poor Bradey was confined for debt, when in the last stage 
of consumption, and in which he died, — to the cell occupied for 
one night by a talented New England editor, who was also incar- 
cerated by a heartless creditor, and who, during that night, wrote a 
leader for his paper, of such uncommon ability that, after going 
the rounds of our American papers, was translated into foreign lan- 
guages, and extensively republished in Europe. 
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The Cambridge-street jail is yet new, and therefore has no 
such interesting reminiscences ; but the visitor will soon have an 
opportunity of seeing the cell that contained the body of the last 
man ever confined in the Boston jail for debt. 

We were conducted through the prison by the clerk, Mr. Leigh- 
ton, to whose politeness we were indebted for a most agreeable 
visit, and an exhibition of prison architecture and discipline, 
novel, interesting, and important, and which, for the sake of hu- 
manity, we hope will be speedily adopted in our own country and 
throughout Europe. 


A CONVERSATION. 


Caine, as we frequently do, for aid, we are sometimes 
amused to see the various ways that men adopt to avoid 
doing any thing to aid the cause of the prisoner. The -fol- 
lowing is too good to be passed over. It occurred with a 
physician, said to be celebrated for his liberality, especially 
to his poor relations. But Heaven save them, if they get 
no better treatment than we did. 

Editor. 1 have called on you, sir, to aid in the cause of 
Prison Reform. 

Dr. 8. I want the prisoners punished. 

Ed. So do I, sir. 1 never have objected to a suitable 
punishment for crime. 

Dr. S. 1am to work for the innocent. 

Ed. So am |, sir. ‘There are several persons in the 
Boston jail who have not been tried; and they are often 
found innocent. 

Dr. 8. I have several poor relations. 

Ed. So have I, sir. 

Dr. 8. I wish you would leave, sir. 

Ed. Directly, sir. I am not very well, and I trust you 
will not hurry me. 

On returning home, I found this poor man set down on 
the tax-book of Boston as follows :— 


Real estate. Tax. Personal property. Tax. 


$196,500 $1,257.60 $210,000 81,344.00 
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No. XIII. 
LONDON POST OFFICE. 


Wuite in London, I had occasion to examine the 
system of carrying letters; for probably there is no city 
where the Post-oflice arrangements are so perfect. The 
General Post-office was originally established in Cloak-lane, 
near Dowgate-hill; afterwards it was removed to the Black 
Swan in Bishopsgate-street. After the great fire in 1666, it 
was removed to the Two Black Pillars in Brydges-street, 
Covent Garden; and afterwards to Sir Robert Viner’s man- 
sion in Lombard-street. In 1829 it was transferred to St. 
Martins-le-Grand. Eight times a day, you may send letters 
to any part of London. The business has constantly in- 
creased, while the postage has been reduced to one penny. 
Cheap postage is found to be the most advantageous to the 
government. At this moment, Elihu Burritt is endeavoring 
to show that the penny system could even be extended to 
the ocean-steamers; that there might be letters carried from 
America to England as cheap as they are now conveyed 
over different parts of the kingdom. I have no doubt 
that in time such a reform will be carried. It requires labor 
to show that the two governments would not lose by the 
operation. ‘To give some idea of the vast extent of the 
Post-oflice arrangements, I quote the following : — 
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‘Once more the Post-office needs to be enlarged. When the 
present structure was completed twenty-four years ago, it was be- 
lieved that it was then large enough to meet the business of the 
department for a century to come. But we have quickened all 
the wheels of life in a most wondrous way since 1829. Men 
esteemed wise in their generation were then laughing at the enthu- 
siasts who dreamt of ocean-steamers, and sagely sneering at the 
idea of a locomotive engine. Electric lights — electric telegraphs 
— half-penny steamers — penny postage were unconceived; nay, 
a leading Review about that time declared that none but an idiot 
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would think of allowing himself to be shot along at the rate of fif- 
teen miles an hour! The laborers of the Post-office now and in 
1829 are scarcely comparable. In 1840 it was said with an expres- 
sion of wondering surprise that forty-thousand letters left London 
daily, and the entire number passing through the office amounted to 
76,000,000 per annum. The next year, at the reduced rate, they 
more than doubled; and every year the increase has risen higher 
and higher. During the last six years, the average increase 
amounts to not less than 260,000 letters and 14,000 newspapers 
daily. It is estimated that the number of letters which will pass 
through the General Post Office in the present year will be about 
95,000,000 — the newspapers nearly 2,000,000 — over and above 
the numbers which passed through it in 1846, though the reduced 
postage law had then been in operation for some years. What a 
striking expression of the national progress and its literary activity! 


MEETING IN BOSTON. 


DurineG Anniversary Week, a meeting was held in Chapman 
Hall. Dr. Howe, Moderator; Rev. Mr. Slade, Secretary. The 
meeting was addressed by Dr. Howe, by the Rev. Mr. Holmes of 
Sippican, Rev. Mr. Holland of East Cambridge, and by Mr. Clure 
from Scotland. Several resolves were presented and passed, and 
the whole subject was ably discussed. The main topics were: — 
1. The subject of providing Matrons for Female Prisoners. 
2. Suitable Libraries. 3. Proper Lock-ups, both at the Police 
Court and at the Jail. 4. Suitable Clothing for Prisoners. 
5. More aid for Discharged Convicts. The subject of Flogging 
in prisons was entirely condemned. Among the speakers were a 
prison keeper and a convict, both formerly of the State Prison, 
Charlestown. Dr. Howe well remarked, that the great difficulty 
was that prisoners were looked upon as a distinct class of men 
and women; whereas it was very probable that there were worse 
men outside of the walls than those inside. 

The meeting was of a very spirited character, and will un- 
doubtedly accomplish much good. The whole subject is gaining 
upon the public attention; and the principles on which it is 
founded must triumph. 


VOL. V. 42 
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THE PRISON CONVICT. 
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BY ALBERT TRACY. 
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A ruyME to weave! a rhyme for one 
By the world forgotten long ; 

A noble rhyme,of the son of Crime, 
And his prison-keep so strong. 

And weave it well, that all may list, 
And troll it loud and high ; 

With manacle link and gyve to clink 
In a glorious symphony ! 


The convict wight, with his crown all cropt, 
And his garb so quaint to see, 
‘A merry life, in his fastliness, 
With his doughty feres hath he : 
Burglar and thief, and he whose hand 
Hath a fadeless stain of blood, 
Oh! these they are so fain to be 
Of his chosen brotherhood. 


From dawn till dusk, the livelong day, 
How cheerily up doth come 
The busy moil of the trade he plies, 
So speechless all and dumb! 
On bench, or loom, or the sounding forge, 
He may choose whichever he deign ; 
Nor lack of time, a practice good, 
And a skill in his craft to gain. 


A skill! ay, the keepers do but heed, 
And yon gaudy sentinel, 

Lest, seized of a wood or sledge or blade, 
He handled for once too well. 

Day in, day out — and he strives but more, 
With the hum of the outer crowd, 

The roll of wheels, and the laugh that come 
On his toil so clear and loud. 


Or say, if he chance to faint sometimes, 
Or to do his task seem loth, 

The lash, the lash, ’tis a wondrous thing, 
And quickeneth well his sloth : 
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The Prison Convict. 


And blood though it stream, and his lip shed foam, 
His masters still are kind, 

So soothing ’tis, the bullet they give, 
In his rage to champ and grind. 


Who telleth of night? and his silent cell, 
And the shapes that haunt him there? 
He may howl, — may he not? — and fright them forth, 
Nor yet need the keeper care : 
Nor himself, nor the guard need fear for him ; 
"Tis time they well should know, 
Those links less strong, those grates less firm, 
He hath rent them long ago. 


Week after week — but merriest yet, 
At stilly Sabbath fall, 

Are the tales to list, from the Chapel Priest, 
Of mercy and love for all: 

He heareth them out, as he need must choose ; 
But he warms with inward glee : 

Who ever heard of mercy yet 
Or love for such as he? 


The squalid child, with hunger wild, 
Who e’er for him hath heed ? 
He got his fill, as he best might do, 
Or lied, or stole at need. 
The lady, perchance, that gave him pence, 
‘ Be honest, now,’ quoth she ; 
How he jeered, in his haunts, at that stranger word, 
And marvelled what it might be ! 


Fit school for him to learn of love, 
The goal of his after-day ; 
When yet had he wrought with a will like that 
He bore from its walls away? 
To rob, or stab, or the flame to light, 
No thousand men should quell ; 
He did but look to get hither at last, 
But he earned his guerdon well. 


And the iron gate, and the wall of stone, 

And the scourge plied well and oft, 
With the bands that callous his limbs of bone, 
Shall they render his heart more soft? 


Cases in Boston Jail. 


They are merry, then —ay, blithest of all 
The tales of that balden sage ; 


And he gains not his cell, but he spits, good lack ! 
For mirth, on his Bible page. 


When Avarice ceaseth to rob the first, 
When Virtue of Scorn is less, 

When any but come in his earlier time 
With half such saintliness, 

Then less shall they need of prison or priest, 
Or the judge to read his ban ; 

And the wight shall tame, that knew nor hope, 
Nor faith in his fellow-man. 


Year after year, from the world sway, 
The toil, and the whipman’s thong ; 

Oh, a merry time for the son of Crime 
In his prison-keep so strong ! 

Troll high the burden! bid dungeon deep 
And cell give forth reply, 

While manacle link and gyve shall clink 
In a glorious symphony ! 

Buffalo. 


CASES IN BOSTON JAIL. 


We have been frequently requested to give an account 
of cases in prisons that come under our own observation, 
in order to let the public know what we are doing in that 
department. We could write volumes of facts. It is a 
labor that we have shunned, not because we did not feel 
that the public had a right to know, but because we have 
always disliked to be for ever parading before the world our 
own works. But such is the constant inquiry, that we 
intend occasionally to give such instances as will satisfy 
the public that a great work can be done. Of course we 
must, from motives of delicacy, conceal the names : — 

I. Met with a woman named . She was 
apprehended for stealing. From her story, it was evident 
that she was led on by another. She rather avoided any 
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conversation at first; but, on speaking kindly to her, she 
revealed at once her course of life. Her mind was in a 
sad state. ‘'T'o use her own words, ‘ She had lost all confi- 
dence in God and man; for she had not a friend in the 
world.” JI said, ‘I will be your friend.’ She burst into 
tears, and turned away, unable to suppress her, emotions. 
I directed her to the Friend of Sinners, but she was not in 
a frame of mind to receive much spiritual instruction. She 
conversed about her destitute situation in regard to cloth- 
ing. Knowing that but little can be done for the spiritual 
part until the temporal is provided for, I did what I could 
to procure such clothing as she needed. I made her many 
visits, and one day said, ‘ Well, what is your state of mind 
now? have you any faith in the Creator?’ ‘Oh yes,’ she 
replied, as her countenance brightened up with hope; ‘I 
begin to have faith now. I have found one friend; you 
have been so kind to me. Howcan I repay you?’ I said, 
‘ Do not look to me, look to your Saviour’ She took her 
Bible in her hand, and evidently found comfort. 

II. I met with a mother and her infant only three years 
of age. She was put in for drunkenness. She seemed 
glad to find a friend. I inquired whether she had any 
clothing for her child. She said no. I asked after her 
husband. ‘He is in jail also, she replied. I then asked, 
‘Where is the house where you lived?’ She replied, ‘ The 
woman who kept that had been put into the institution at 
Deer Island’ Here was a case that I confess puzzled me 
exceedingly. What was to be done? ‘The child was cry- 
ing for bread. ‘That could be got. , I directed the jailer to 
send bread to the cell. Then I went out begging for some 
clothing for the child, and succeeded in procuring a few 
articles. The jailer remarked that he could often supply 
prisoners with clothing, if the charitable would send in 
some. Whatever may have been the faults of the mother, 
surely the child ought not to suffer. How terrible is the 
influence of crime upon the innocent! I trust that the 
friends of this cause will send in clothing to this office. 
Any kind would be thankfully received. 
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III. In walking over the prison, I met with a little boy. 
I said, ‘ How old are you?’ ‘ Eight years old, sir’ ‘ Have 
you any mother or father living?’ ‘ Yes, I have a step- 
mother, and she has been to see me.” ‘Have you had 
your trial?’ ‘Oh yes, I have been tried before, and now I 
have got to go to a higher court. ‘ What is your mother?’ 
‘She is Irish, and we have not been long from Ireland’ 
‘ What is your crime?’ ‘I was taken up for stealing’ T 
took his case into consideration, and procured some cloth- 
ing for him. He may yet be saved from destruction. 

Here was a case where something was to be done. ‘The 
boy should be sent to school or into the country, and put 
under guardianship. 


JOURNEY TO PLYMOUTH. 


WE have just visited this ancient town. On our way 
we stopped at Hingham, where a meeting was held in 
Loring Hall, on Sunday evening. Rev. Mr. Stearns and 
John A. Andrew, Esq., addressed the audience at the close 
of our address. A meeting of Ladies was held on the 
following day. The principal topic was the importance of 
providing Matrons for Female Prisoners. 

Scrruate.—We have a warm friend here in the Rev. 
Mr. Stetson, formerly of Medford. He freely invited us to 
his pulpit, and subscribed to the Magazine. At the harbor 
we found Mr. Webb interested, and he very politely pro- 
vided for us during the night. We enjoyed his conversation 
exceedingly. He isa Swedenborgian. We learn that many 
of this sect are opposed to the penalty of death. 

Duxsury.— Rev. Mr. Moore gave us an invitation to 
occupy his church, and freely lent us his aid. Father 
Soule, as he is familiarly called, extended his hospitality 
for the night. He isa good man. He has concluded to 
take the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ for life. He may be relied on 
as a warm friend. 
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Kineston. — Here we found many warm friends, and 
several added their names to our list. 

Piymournu. — The Rev. Mr. Tomlinson has always 
favored this movement. He threw open the doors of his 
church, and we had a very large audience. The meeting 
was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Duncanson, a Scotch Presby- 
terian, from Scotland. He invited us to his pulpit. Rev. 
Mr. ‘Tomlinson was very happy in his remarks. A meeting 
for conversation was held at Mrs. Jackson’s house. The 
subject was the best method of sustaining the movement 
in this country. Mrs. Jackson herself was willing to under- 
take to procure twenty new subscribers, and be responsible 
for them if they could be had for one dollar a copy. ‘This 
is the clubbing principle. We do not object to this. Will 
any one in any village send us twenty dollars annually, and 
be responsible ? 

While in Plymouth, we visited the old Jail and the new 
House of Correction. The former ought never to have 
received an inmate. It is a wretched place, and we were 
glad to learn that the prisoners were removed to the House 
of Correction. The Jail was never properly constructed. 
The air was foul; the walls were damp, and for years the 
law was that there should be no fire from the first of April 
to the first of November. The prisoners were kept, as in 
all the other jails in the Commonwealth, without any labor. 
They had scarcely a book to read. ‘They were forsaken, 
except by a very few friends. It must be remembered 
especially, that many were perfectly innocent; for the jail 
was a place of detention, of course, and many were con- 
fined merely on suspicion. ‘The House of Correction is a 
fine building. We had a long conversation with the County 
Commissioners in regard to the institution. We regretted 
that they were carrying out so narrow a policy with regard 
to the yard around the building. 

We found a deep interest in our cause in Plymouth, and 
we believe that we have many friends here who will not 
forsake us in the hour of trial. 

Axsincton. — Here are a few friends who have never 
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forsaken the cause. H. H. Brigham is our agent here. 
The Rev. Mr. Gunnison and lady have long been known 
as tried friends of this movement. His pulpit is never 
deemed too sacred for the cause of humanity. 

Weymourn. — Rev. Mr. Livermore resides here. He 
promised his pulpit at any time. His lady is known as one 
of the most able writers in this country. For some time 
she edited the ‘ Lily of the Valley, an annual. Our friend 
Foye kindly met our temporal wants, and from his scanty 
store gave what he could to assist the cause. 

In all the towns we visited, we found more interest than 
usual. We were accompanied in this journey by Rev. 


Hiram F. Wright, a most indefatigable laborer in the good 
work. 





JUVENILE VAGRANCY. 


Tue following letter from one of our most distinguished 
citizens of Boston will be read with the deepest interest, as 
‘it touches a very vital question. We think that Mr. Eliot 
has hit on the right plan, and that the government should 
take the matter in hand. The work is great, and a private 
citizen can accomplish much; there is no reason under 
heaven why the government should not foster the enter- 
prise, but then it is always a long time before a govern- 
ment can be made to understand true philanthropy. The 


letter will be read with interest, especially by every pa- 
rent :— 


To the Mayor of Boston. 


Sir, — I beg leave through you to call the attention of the City 
Government to a subject of great importance to themselves and 
their constituents. It has already received attention, but not all 
that it demands. 

Officers have been appointed to look after truant and vagrant 
children. Their work has already proved itself a good one. But 
they cannot do all which the case requires. They themselves 
state the necessity of some provision to relieve the wants of the 
children whom they find. Some are without proper food. Others 
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are without proper clothing. Many are so destitute of discipline 
or of decency as to be wholly unfit for immediate admission to the 
schools. The officers report that a large number have been sent 
to the alms-house and penitentiaries of the city. 

Is there no means of providing for these children? Are there 
no corrections of bad habits besides those of the penitentiary ? 
Are there no provisions for want and miseries besides those of the 
alms-house? Ought there not to be? These are serious ques- 
tions. 

It struck me, several years since, that there was a numerous and 
increasing class of children, for whom no suitable provision was 
made at public expense. They did not appear bad enough or low 
enough for the poor-house or the house of correction. On the 
other hand, they did not seem high enough or great enough for 
direct admission to the public schools. They needed relief as well 
as instruction. They required to be fed and clothed, to be taught 
to clean or to help themselves, even more than to be instructed in 
the common studies of the schools. It seemed that there might 
be some subsidiary system, as it were, by which the most wretched 
children of the streets should be saved from our prisons, to be 
cared for in our schools. I determined to try the experiment. 

As is known to some members of the government, I opened a 
Charity School. Its primary design was to aid vagrant and desti- 
tute children to enter our public schools. About five hundred 
have been enabled to do so, or to find places of safety in families, 
workshops, or in other schools, both of the city and of the coun- 
try. Those requiring discipline have been disciplined. Those 
needing decency have been made decent. Those in want of food 
or clothing have been supplied. Not all the five hundred — not 
more than three-fourths of that number, according to the best 
information to be obtained — have been permanently elevated or 
saved. It required more means than were at my command to 
take care that none who left the school should relapse into their 
former wretchedness. 

It was soon found advisable to enlarge my plans so as to provide 
for children already at school. Many and many a pupil of our 
public schools stood in need of food or clothing, or books, to en- 
able him to remain at school. Fully five hundred of this class 
have been supplied with what they were proved to need. But for 
such relief, many must have lost their places in the schools. . 

In proof of these statements, I would refer to the officers 
charged with the care of truants, and to the teachers in the public 
schools, especially those in the neighborhood of the Charity 
School. 

Two years and a half have elapsed since the school was opened. 
Nearly four thousand dollars, chiefly contributed by my friends 
and acquaintances, have been expended. It seems to me that my 
duty is done. It seems to me that the duty of those who have 
aided me is done. We have tried the experiment, and tried it 
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thoroughly. If it has proved successful; it is for the government 
to continue the work. 

The Charity School is open to your inspection, and to that of 
the City Government. If it deserves support, you may be willing 
to support it. If it deserves to be taken as a pattern of another 
school, you may be willing to take it. What the city needs is an 
institution, partly an agency of instruction, partly an agency of 
relief, by which the children of the streets may be prepared for 
the public schools on the one hand; while, on the other hand, the 
destitute pupils of the schools may be enabled to retain their 
places with comfort and honor. This should be the work of the 
government, not of a citizen. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully yours, 


SAMUEL E xror. 
2, Channing-street, March 25, 1853. 


The above letter was read and referred to the Committee 
on Public Instruction. 





SOMEBODY’S FATHER. 


BY MRS. STOWE. 


Tue omnibus was slowly pursuing its.way upon one of 
the long hills that led to the outskirts of Cincinnati, when 
the attention of its various inmates was directed by a man 
lying by the road-side, with flushed and swollen face and 
trembling limbs, who vainly strove to raise himself from 
the earth, muttering broken sentences, and ever and anon 
falling back into the dust which had already plentifully be- 
grimed his face and clothes. Some of the passengers gazed 
on him with a contemptuous smile of pity, some with an 
expression of disgust, while a few of a coarser sort on top 
burst forth into expressions of vulgar derision. 

“ Go it, old chap,” said one; “try it again,” shouted an- 
other, as he made fruitless attempts to rise. “ Falls pretty 
limber, I guess,” said a third. 

A little boy, about five years old, was stretching his neck 
to watch the sight, and joined unhesitatingly in the laugh 
set up on the outside. 
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“Hush, hush, my dear!” said a woman by his side, 
“don’t laugh, Henry; that man is some poor child’s father, 
I suppose.” 

The boy seemed to feel at once the force of this appeal; 
for he looked with astonishment and sorrow into his moth- 
er’s face, and several of the passengers appeared, by their 
thoughtful air, to have felt the force of the gentle appeal, 
and looked more as Christians should look on the fallen 
creature they were leaving behind. 

And there, indeed, was somebody’s father, as the gentle 
voice had said. Look with us inside of this low and shat- 
tered room, and there you see a pale and faded woman sit- 
ting up, sick and feeble, by a decaying fire, striving, with 
trembling hand and failing eye, to finish a piece of sewing ; 
her head is weary and giddy —the room often seems turn- 
ing round and round with a sickening motion, and her hand 
often stops and trembles as she still urges her needle, — her 
needle slender and feeble as herself, but like herself the only 
reliance of those heipless ones around her. On the floor 
sits the baby, often pulling at her dress and raising his hands 
in dumb show to make her feel that he is weary of appa- 
rent neglect, and wants to find a warmer seat on her lap; 
while two pale wistful looking children are gazing from the 
door, as if expecting something, and weary of delay. 

“QO Mary! do take Benny,” said the mother, after vainly 
striving to raise him, “and to keep him a little longer till I 
finish this work, and then you carry it up to Mrs. 
and get the money for it, and you shall have something 
good for supper.” , 

“Oh dear! why doesn’t father come,” says the girl, as 
she takes her little brother from the floor. “ He told us cer- 
tainly that he would be back in an hour, and bring the 
medicine for you, and some things for us; and he has not 
come back yet.” 

The woman sighs. Long experience has taught her why 
he does not come; but she only says, “ I know he meant to 
be at home before this.” 

At last the boy steals in silently and pale, and, standing 
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behind his mother’s chair, says, apprehensively, “O mo- 
ther! he is coming; but he hasn’t got any thing for us, I 
know.” ‘The mother had guessed as much before, and the 
tired and hungry children looked with a discouraged and 
hopeless air from their mother to each other, as the door is 
pushed widely open, and the man who lay by the road-side 
totters in and throws himself into a chair. 

No child goes to him. When the unthinking baby puts 
out its little hands, its sister checks it with a “ hush, Benny ; 
be still.’ They all know that his father is no father now, 
and that there is no safety but in keeping out of his way. 

And yet this man left his house in the morning with as 
warm a heart for his children, with as solemn a purpose to 
withstand temptation, as sincere a desire to provide. some- 
thing for his own, as man could have; that man is naturally 
warm-hearted and affectionate, and proud and fond of his 
children; and only this morning he promised to that sick, 
heart-broken woman that he would begin a new life. He 
went out from his house honestly meaning to come back 
with comforts for his wife and little ones, and to make a 
cheerful evening fireside. But in his workshop, among the 
companions he daily meets, he has been assailed by temp- 
tation too strong for him: he has yielded, and this is the 
result. 

A year or two since, the hand of Christian brotherhood 
was everywhere stretched forth in our city to stay the fail- 
ing resolution of such wanderers, —to seek out and save 
those that were ready to perish. How many desolate homes 
were then made cheerful, how many sorrowful hearts were 
filled with joy, by those noble efforts! But of late we hear 
too often that the cause of ‘emperance in our city is go- 
ing back; that haunts of vice are increasing in number, and 
throwing far and wide their temptations, unchecked and 
unrestrained. Are those who labored so nobly and success- 
fully in past times, now weary in well-doing? Has the cause 
grown old and lost its interest? Is it not just as dreadful for 
a man to lose soul and body now as it was? Are not the 
sacred relations of the family the same, and the anguish and 
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despair caused by their utter wreck, as real and true now, 
as when they were the theme of every tongue? 

Let it be hoped, that the energies of our community, al- 
ways forward and efficient in good works in times past, are 
not dead, but only sleeping; and that the same vigorous 
and benevolent hearts and hands that have wrought so 
much good among us in former times will arouse again to 
new and successful efforts. 


COMMUTATION OF THE MURDERER NEARY’S SEN- 
TENCE. 


Tne sentence of Thomas Neary, who was to have been 

executed to-day in the yard of the city prison, has been 

j commuted by the Governor, nctwithstanding the verdict 

affirming his sanity by the Jury of Investigation. The fol- 

lowing is a copy of the Governor’s letter to Sheriff Orser. 

The communication is addressed ‘'To the People of the 
State of New York’ in the usual printed form : — 


4 


‘John Orser, Esq., Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


‘Sir, —I have decided to commute the sentence of Thomas Neary 
from that of death to imprisonment for life. I have received such ' 
representation from medical men with respect to his sanity, that I coe 
have concluded that his execution would not be productive of any : 
advantage to the public. I enclose to you the communication. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Horatio SEYMOUR.’ 





Upon the reception of the above letter and ‘ commuta- 
| tion, Sheriff Orser immediately repaired to the city prison, 
H and read them to the wretched man in his cell. The com- 
| | mutation read as follows :— q | 


‘To the People of the State of New York: I, Horatio Sey- — 
mour, Governor of the State of New York, do hereby commute 
the sentence of Thomas Neary to imprisonment for life, at hard i 
labor, in the State Prison, Sing Sing. 


‘“? wu 


Horatio SEYMOUR.’ Lt 


— 
od 


43 
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After a brief interview, the Sheriff left him. Our reporter 
subsequently visited the wretched man in his cell, and 
conversed with him. 

He said ‘he did not expect any clemency from the 
Governor; that he was quite reconciled to his fate, and had 
made every preparation for departing from this world on 
Friday,’ 

He was resigned, and was willing to go. The thought 
of being executed did not terrify him, and the commutation 
of his sentence did not at all change his mind. He said 
he had fixed the hour for his execution at 10 o’clock. He 
felt grateful to the Governor. The news, he said, had 
lightened his mind; that life was sweet, if only for a week. 
At this time, two of the ‘ Sisters of Mercy’ came into his 
cell, and congratulated him upon his escape from the scaf- 
fold. One of them, in the kindest words, admonished him 
not to change his religious condition of mind which he had 
recently experienced, but to thank his Saviour for the rescue 
from so dreadful a death. The Sisters gave him a small 
crucifix, and bid him always wear it in his bosom, that it 
would continually remind him of his Saviour. After a few 
more words, they bid him farewell. 


APPEAL TO YOUTH. 


Ler every youth read and ponder the following : — 


Daniel T. Woodward, sentenced to death at Washington, for 
the murder of his wife, the other day, has written the following 
appeal to the youth of the District of Columbia: — 


° ‘ To the Youth of the District of Columbia. 


‘As I have but a few days to live, I feel it my duty to caution 
you from following my course of life, if you would live long and 
respected by all who know you. No matter how humble your 
condition of life, keep the sabbath holy, refrain from profane 
company, and, above all things, refrain from the great destroyer, 
ardent spirits. Look at my condition. I, instead of being one of 
your best citizens, beloved and esteemed by all, you find me in my 
lonely cell, under sentence of death, charged with one of the most 
awful crimes that could be perpetrated on earth; from once a pious 
youth the cause referred to above. ‘ Danieu T. Woopwarp.’ 
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REPORT OF THE SUFFOLK GRAND JURY. 


Tue Grand Jury of Suffolk County, having finished their 
business, made the following report: it having been unani- 
mously agreed upon. We are informed that it is from the 
pen of the foreman, Mr. George P. Oakes. Besides a sketch 
of the doings for the past six months, it will be noticed it 


indulges in several suggestions worthy of serious consi- 
deration : — 

Grand Jury Room, Boston, June 20, 1853. 
To the Hon. the Judge of the Municipal Court: — 


The six months’ term of service of the Grand Jury being about 
to expire, in compliance with custom they respectfully submit to 
the Court the following report of their doings : — 


The number of days they have been in session is 


‘ 49 
Number of cases examined or re-examined ° . 479 
Number of presentments . ; . . 403 
Number of cases in which no bills were found é ‘ ; ‘ 76 
Number of witnesses é P é ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 1466 


The presentments may be classed as follows : — 


Crimes presented by the Grand Jury, from January to June, inclusive, 1853. 

Manslaughter, 3; shop-breaking and larceny, 149; assault and 
battery, 84; robbery, 8; receiving stolen goods, 12; obtaining 
goods by false pretences, 11; passing counterfeit money, 13; 
keeping brothels, 24; letting houses for brothels, 10; keeping 
noisy and disorderly houses, 8 ; keeping gambling houses, 3; per- 
jury, 6; subornation of perjury, 1; forgery, 7; adultery, 8 
polygamy, 2; abduction, 2; violation of license laws, 13; con- 
spiracy, 2; threats to extort money, 2; riot, 2; offering for sale 
lottery tickets, 5; nuisances, 4; cruelly beating horses, 3; mali- 
cious mischief, 3; indecent exposure of person, 2; assuming to 
be an officer, 1; breaking out of the house of correction, 1; con- 
cealing birth of child, 1; unsuccessful attempts to commit crime, 
13. Cases examined in which no bills were found, 76. ‘Total, 
479. 

Upon invitations received from the proper authorities, the Grand 
Jury have visited, during their term, the following institutions, 
viz : — 

. The State Prison. 

. The County Jail. 

. The City and County Institutions at South Boston. 
. The Hospital at Deer Island. 

. The Farm School at Thompson’s Island. 


. The State Reform School at Westboro’. 
. The City Watch-houses and Lock-ups. 


aor One 
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1. The State Prison. — By invitation of Stephen Whitmore, 
Esq., the Warden, the Grand Jury visited the State Prison. They 
found every part of the institution in excellent condition. The 
officers appear to possess and exercise the patience, firmness, and 
resolution necessary to keep in check great numbers of criminals, 
some of whom have been convicted of the highest crimes against 
society. 

_ 2. The County Jail. — Upon the invitation of Henry Crocker, 
Esq., the Grand Jury visited the County Jail. They conversed 
freely with the prisoners in regard to their situation, and the treat- 
ment which they received from the officers. The prisoners were 
invited to disclose any thing which they might regard as a griev- 
ance, and were assured that any statements which they had to make 
would be attentively listened to; but no complaints were made 
which appeared to have any sufficient foundation. The prisoners 
generally expressed their gratitude for the kindness manifested to 
them by the jailor and his officers. In addition to their official 
visit, individual members of the jury visited the jail on several 
of the coldest days during the past winter. They found the tem- 
perature of every part of the premises as high as was desirable, 
and the arrangements for warming and ventilation admirable. 
With the exception of those in the lock-up, every prisoner occu- 
pies a separate apartment, which he is expected to keep in perfect 
order. ‘The cells in the lock-up connected with the jail are in- 
sufficient in number, and unsuitable for the purpose intended, 
Eight persons convicted of no crime, and strangers to each other. 
some of them sober, some drunk, and some afflicted with disease, 
are frequently confined together, at night, in a room poorly ven- 
tilated, measuring six by eight feet, and with accommodations for 
a part only of the number to sleep. Some of the~beds in these 
cells are six feet above the floor, and are destitute of proper safe- 
guards; an arrangement which, for persons temporarily deprived 
of the proper use of their reason, is unsafe and dangerous. Per- 
sons violently insane, too, are frequently confined in these cells, 
and several days sometimes elapse before they are otherwise 
disposed of. The complaints made by the jailor of the insuf- 
ficiency of these accommodations are well-founded, and we re- 
spectfully but earnestly recommend the subject to the attention of 
those who have charge of the matter. The number of prisoners 
confined in jail awaiting trial and undergoing sentence averages 
about one hundred and fifty; they are destitute of employment, 
except a few who are employed about the prison, and are almost 
wholly deprived of the means of mental culture and of religious 
instruction. ‘The Grand Jury take the liberty of suggesting to 
the benevolent that a library might be of inestimable value in a 
jail. 

' 3. The City and County Institutions at South Boston. — This 
visit was made by invitation of the Mayor, Hon. Benjamin Seaver. 
We were politely waited upon by the heads of the several insti- 
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tutions, who readily answered all inquiries the jury thought 
proper to make. The condition of every department exhibited a 
commendable regard for the comfort, health, and safety of the 
unfortunate persons who occupy the premises. ‘The exhibition of 
the Boylston School, which took place during our visit, was very 
creditable, both to pupils and teachers. The pupils of this school 
would suffer very little in comparison with those of the same age 
in any of the public schools of Boston. 

4. The Hospital at Deer Island. — By invitation of the physi- 
cian, Dr. Moriarty, the Grand Jury visited the hospital at Deer 
Island. For many months past, there has existed here no perma- 
nent arrangement for the religious instruction of the patients, ex- 
cept that the Catholics have volunteered to conduct religious exer- 
cises weekly for those of their faith. This, with an occasional 
voluntary service by some Protestant clergyman, is the extent of 
the religious instruction here afforded; and when it is considered, 
that, out of the five or six hundred patients which are found here, 
frequently more than one hundred are persons convicted of crime, 
this state of things must certainly be regarded as unworthy of the 
city of Boston. If religious instruction is important to the welfare 
of any class of society, it would seem as if those who are under legal 
restraint for crime might prefer strong claims upon the moral and 
religious sense of the community. After the examination of the 
establishment, the Grand Jury were invited to a very sumptuous 
entertainment; and we know not which most to commend, the 
viands which were set before us, or the instructive and amusing 
conversation of Dr. Moriarty, which accompanied the repast. 
This report would be incomplete without this notice of the elegant 
hospitality of our host on the occasion. 

5. The Farm School at Thompson’s Island. — The President 
of this Institution, J. Ingersoll Bowditch, Esq., extended to the 
Grand Jury the invitation for this visit. The exercises by the 
boys of this school, in mathematics, geography, music, &c., espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the pupils are constantly changing, 
were very creditable and gratifying. 

6. The State Reform School at Westboro’. — By invitation of 
George H. Kuhn, Esq., the Grand Jury visited the State Reform 
School. The importance of such an institution, and the salutary 
check which it imposes at the commencement of the manifesta- 
tions of juvenile delinquency, before the offender has placed him- 
self, by a career of crime, beyond the reach of reform, must be 
admitted by all. There were at the institution, at the time of our 
visit, three hundred and forty boys, of all ages under twenty-one 
years; and arrangements are now in progress for the accommo- 
dation of two hundred more. We were politely waited upon by 
James L. Talcott, Esq., the Superintendent, to whom our acknow- 
ledgments are due for his gentlemanly courtesy. Our thanks 
are also due to the Boston and Worcester Railroad Corporation 
for a gratuitous conveyance to and from Westboro.’ ‘The feasibi- 
VOL. Ve 43* 
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lity of a similar institution for females has been repeatedly sug- 
gested. In the Report of the Grand Jury, presented one year 
ago, the subject was most ably and forcibly treated, and the present 
Grand Jury heartily endorse the views then presented. ‘They 
regret that the limits of this report, and the late day in their 
session on which their visit was made, prevent a more extended 
notice of this institution. 

7. The City Watch-houses and Lock-ups.— A large committee 
of the Grand Jury visited these places, by invitation of Capt. 
Barry. He also furnished officers to attend the committee on a 
visit to the infamous localities in North-street and vicinity. The 
Boylston watch-house and lock-up, and the watch-house and lock- 
up in Canton-street, are badly arranged and ill-ventilated, and 
unsuitable for the purpose. At the watch-house at East Boston, 
the committee found a nuisance existing of sufficient consequence 
to justify an immediate presentment to the Court. With these 
exceptions, we found the watch-houses and lock-ups in good con- 
dition. 

The investigations of the offences complained of before the 
Grand Jury have frequently directed their attention to the subject 
of counterfeiting. ‘The community are continually and systema- 
tically defrauded by means of the extensive circulation of spurious 
and altered bank-notes, large amounts of which have been exhi- 
bited to us. ‘The dies, rolls, and bed-plates, used for most of the 
bank-notes in circulation in New England, are the property of the 
engravers, and not of the banks. When a plate is required, ap- 
plication is made to an engraver, who exhibits a large chart 
containing a great variety of specimens of the various parts of a 
bank-note; and a selection is made of such vignettes, &c., as suit 
the applicant. Now, when it is considered that the genuine dies, 
rolls, and bed-plates, or duplicates of them, are often easily acces- 
sible to the counterfeiter, the facility with which bank-notes may 
be counterfeited is apparent. Another effect of this mode adopted 
by the banks to procure plates is, that great numbers of bank- 
notes issued by various banks are very nearly alike; so that a 
counterfeiter possessed of ordinary skill who can obtain, by fraud 
or otherwise, a genuine plate, even of a dead bank, has the means, 
with but little labor, of counterfeiting the genuine issues of per- 
haps a hundred banks in good credit. The losses which result from 
the circulation of spurious notes fall most heavily on those who 
handle but little money, are not expert in detecting counterfeits, 
and are ill able to bear losses. A remedy for this evil would seem 
to be to require the banks to issue bills from costly plates, from ori- 
ginal designs, to produce which would require the best talent in 
the country, which plates should be owned and held by the banks, 
and, in case of a bank charter expiring or being annulled, should 
be delivered to some officer of the government to be destroyed. 

The official duties of the Grand Jury during the past six months 
have necessarily made them acquainted, circumstantially and in- 
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timately, with an enormous amount of crime, and have brought 
them into close connection with great numbers of criminals, many 
of them of tender age, who from month to month have crowded 
the dock on arraignment-day, or were confined in the public 
institutions ; and, in preparing their report, the Grand Jury ask 
leave to offer a few observations upon some of the causes of crime. 

Of the proximate and obvious causes of crime, they will men- 
tion but one. Grand Juries in this Commonwealth and elsewhere 
have repeatedly declared their conviction, that three-fourths of the 
crime of the community might be attributed, directly or indirectly, 
to the intemperate use of strong drinks. The present Grand Jury 
have come to the same conclusion. And though it does not belong 
especially to the function of the Grand Jury to investigate this 
matter, it does eminently belong to them to mention its pernicious 
influence. This cause of crime fills the prisons faster than the 
community can build them. ‘The means of indulgence are abun- 
dantly furnished by numerous shops for the illegal sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, — groggeries of all sorts, from the fashionable 
drinking saloons down to the ‘ hole in the wall’ and the filthy cel- 
lar, where the air reeks with stench and blasphemy, — the resort of 
the idle, the thoughtless, the profligate, the ruffian, and the harlot. 
The muncipal authorities can remove this nuisance, or at least abate 
it, whenever they will: it is as much in their power as the offal 
in the sewers or the dirt in the sewers. 

Of the ultimate causes of crime, the jury must speak only in the 
most general manner. These lie deep in the foundations of society, 
and are not removable by municipal or legislative action. They 
must be outgrown before they are outlawed. Nearly all the 
criminals brought before this Court are from what may be called 
the unfortunate classes of society, — men suffering from material 
poverty, from absolute want. With such property to them and 
their children come its inevitable consequences, — ignorance, lack 
of self-respect and moral elevation, uncleanness, ill-health, and a 
proclivity to all manner of crimes, which seems strange only to 
those not familiar with the workings of human nature under such 
adverse circumstances. Many of the criminals are unable to read 
and write; few have any considerable education, any habits of 
reading or of thought. The best part of their culture is their trade. 
But many of them have no trade. If they labor at all, it is only 
the rudest kind of work they can do, — the work of muscles, not 
of mind. Such men become criminals from the misfortune of their 
position, not the perversity of their nature, or the special malignity 
of their will. They are not the foes of society so much as its 
victims. Can the punishment which the law inflicts make these 
men less criminal? For a few months or years, the prison keeps 
them from temptation and the opportunity of transgression ; then 
turns them upon society again, not improved, perhaps — only 
exasperated by the punishment inflicted onthem. They are again 
exposed to the same temptations, to the same circumstances which 
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made them criminals at first. Their character is gone; the jail 
has burned its mark into their reputation. They find it difficult 
to obtain employment in former honest callings, if they ever had 
such. Who will trust aconvict? The groggery opens its ghastly 
jaws; and there they are welcome so long as they have a penny 
to expend. The Grand Jury confess that with this class ,of per- 
sons the law only punishes the crime: it does not remove the 
cause, nor reform the criminal. It requires institutions of a char- 
acter entirely different from our common prisons to reform this 
class of persons, and the Grand Jury have thought this occasion 
not improper to point out thus briefly the inadequacy of the pre- 
sent means to cure such deep-rooted evils. 

In closing our official duties, and in taking leave of the Court 
and its officers and of each other, we avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity to acknowledge the courtesy and kindness which have 
been extended to us. Our labors have been greatly facilitated by 
the able instructions we have received from the Court and from 
the District Attorney in regard to the numerous legal questions 
which have arisen in the course of our investigations. 

All which is unanimously and respectfully submitted by direc- 
tion and in behalf of the Grand Jury. 


GeorGeE P. Oakes, Foreman. 
Wittum W. App.eron, Clerk. 


EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


Tue following account of the sad bereavement which has 
recently befallen Judge Keeler, once a resident of Vermont, 
we take from the ‘ Detroit Daily Advertiser :’ — 


A short extract from the ‘ Niles Union’ was published in the 
‘ Advertiser’ lately, purporting to give the particulars of the death 
of Mrs. Keeler, of Decatur, as was supposed by the hands of her 
husband, and the suicide of Mr. Keeler. Yesterday, Judge Wol- 
cutt H. Keeler, father of the deceased, called upon us; and from 
him we derived fuller particulars than were given in the ‘ Union.’ 
Simon O. Keeler, the deceased, was a son of Judge Keeler, and 
was about thirty-seven years of age. He was a man of good 
general character, industrious, well educated, and enterprising, 
and was the owner of a good farm under cultivation, from which 
he derived support. At the time of his decease, he was residing 
with his father upon a farm owned by Judge Keeler. Mrs. Kee- 
ler, the wife of Simon O. Keeler, was about thirty years of age, 
who was also well educated, intelligent, and of excellent moral 
character, unblemished reputation, correct deportment and refine- 
ment. 
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As a general rule, the utmost affection and confidence prevailed 
between this couple. The deceased husband, however, was sub- 
ject at times to excessive drinking, which continued upon him 
sometimes for weeks together, and which affected his nervous sys- 
tem to a great extent, rendering him almost insane. At such 
times he was beset with jealousy towards his wife, which rendered 
him fierce and overbearing in his deportment toward her; and at 
such times their previous good understanding and affection were 
replaced by feelings of entire contrast to those of his real nature. 
On Friday, March 25, Judge Keeler went from his residence, to be 
gone until Sunday the 27th, leaving his son and wife the only 
persons at home. For about three weeks previous to that day, 
Simon O. Keeler had been constantly indulging to excess in the 
use of liquor, so much that his appetite for food had forsaken 
him. 

Before leaving home, Judge Keeler (between whom and his son 
and wife the strongest affection existed) took occasion to admonish 
his son that his drinking, if persevered in, would soon lead him to 
a drunkard’s grave. Judge Keeler exhorted him to put his foot 
down, and promise that he would not drink another drop of liquor 
until the first of January, 1854; promising him in case he would 
so promise, and knowing from his character that if he so promised 
he would perform, to give him the free use of his farm, which is 
well stocked with a span of horses, wagon, and harnesses, two 
yoke of oxen, twenty-five hogs, cows, sheep, &c., and with all 
necessary farming utensils, and to make him a present besides of 
hay, provisions, &c., amounting to over five hundred dollars. The 
son admitted that he was killing himself with liquor, but evaded 
making the promise desired by his father, and saying, ‘ Well, father, 
I will think it over; and, when you come home, we will make it all 
right.’ These were the last words ever spoken between them. 

Judge Keeler departed upon his business, and the awful tragedy 
which followed was not witnessed by mortal eye, so far as is 
known. On Saturday afternoon, Judge Keeler returned to his 
home, finding the door shut. Failing to arouse the inmates, and 
with forebodings of evil, he effected an entrance into the house, 
when the first object that met his eye was the corpse of his 
daughter-in-law, decently disposed upon the floor of the sitting 
room, her face bound up with a handkerchief, as if for burial, and 
the limbs straightened and stiff in death. A pillow was under 
her head, and by her side were evidences that another person had 
lain down. She had been shot through the heart. Upon enter- 
ing the bedroom through the open door, he discovered the body 
of his son, stiff in death, but distorted and convulsed, as though 
he dragged himself in the agony of dying, from the side of his 
wife, to the bed which they usually occupied, and there died in 
extreme torture. Upon searching for the cause of his death, the 
father found that a large piece had been shaved off from a lump 
of opium ; and to this agent the father attributed the death of his 
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son, though a post-mortem examination failed to give evidence of 
that or any other cause. 

Judge Keeler, who of course was intimately acquainted with 
the habits and character of his son, is strongly of the opinion that 
he never intended the death of his wife, even under the influence 
of passion created by strong drink, but rather supposes that, in 
one of his temporary fits of jealousy, he sought to work upon the 
fears of his wife, and that the shot was accidental; and that, 
being seized with despair and remorse at what he had done, he 
took means to terminate his own life. Appearances indicated that 
he had taken every possible means to restore animation to the 
body of his wife, before committing the last fatal act to himself. 

The grief of Judge Keeler, who, to use his own words, is now 
‘a lone old man,’ was touching in the extreme. He gave us the 
foregoing particulars in fearful simplicity, and as we believe in 
earnest truthfulness. His words were broken and choked by the 
powerful and agonizing emotions with which his heart was filled. 
The monition must furnish its own comment. 

Such, then, dear reader, is the legitimate fruit which must inevi- 
tably flow from the sale and use of the rumseller’s ‘ property /’ 


Raripity or THovucHt 1n Dreamina. —A very remarkable 
circumstance, and an important point of analogy, is, says Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, to be found in the extreme rapidity with which 
the mental operations are performed; or rather, with which the 
material changes on which the ideas depend are excited in the 
hemispherical ganglia. It would appear as if a whole series of 
acts, that would really occupy a long lapse of time, pass ideally 
through the mind in one instant. We have in dreams no true 
perception of the lapse of time —a strange property of mind! for, 
if such be also its property when entered into the eternal disembo- 
died state, time will appear to us eternity. The relations of space, 
as well as of time, are also annihilated; so that, while almost an 
eternity is compressed into a moment, infinite space is traversed 
more swiftly than by real thought. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of this principle on record. A gentleman dreamt that he had 
enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was appre- 
hended, carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and at last led 
out for execution. After the usual preparations, a gun was fired; 
he awoke with the report, and found that a noise in the adjoining 
room had, at the same moment, produced the dream and awakened 
him. A friend of Dr. Abercrombie dreamt that he crossed the 
Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in America. In embarking, on 
his return, he fell into the sea, and, awakening in the fright, found 
that he had not been asleep ten minutes. 
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A SONG OF MAY. 


The exquisite sadness of the following lines is as natural as their melody is beau- 
tiful. They will remind the reader of the kindred feeling expressed by Byron in 
the tribute he pays to the young and gallant Howard, who fell at the battle of 
Waterloo: — 


* And when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
That living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide fields revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth, her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turned from all she brought to all she could not bring.’ 


A SONG OF MAY. 


Tue Spring's scented buds all around me are swelling ; 
There are songs in the stream, there is health in the gale ; 
A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 
As float the pure day-beams o’er mountuin and vale : 
The desolute reign of Old Winter is broken, 
The verdure is fresh upon every tree ; 
Of Nature’s revival the charm, and a token 
Of love, O thou Spirit of Beauty! to thee. 


The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career ; 
He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year ; 
He fills with rich light all the balin-breathing flowers ; 
He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the wave ; 
He wakes into music the green forest-bowers, 
And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers lave. 


The young bird is out on his delicate pinion, 
Ile timidly sails in the infinite sky ; 
A greeting to May, and her fairy dominion, 
Iie pours on the west-wind's fragrant sigh : 
Around, above, there are peace and pleasure ; 
The woodlands are singing, the heaven is bright ; 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, 
And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light. 





A Song of May. 


Alas for my weary and care-haunted bosom ! 
The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more ; 

The song in the wild-wood, the sheen of the blossom, 
The fresh-welling fountain, — their magic is o’er : 
When [ list to the streams, when I look on the flowers, 

They tell of the Past with so mournful a tone, 
That I call up the throngs of my long-vanished hours, 
And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 


From the wide-spreading earth, from the limitless heaven, 
There have vanished an eloquent glory and gleam ; 
To my veiled mind no more is the influence given, 
Which coloreth life with the hues of a dream : 
The bloom-purpled landscape its loveliness keepeth ; 
I deem that a light, as of old, gilds the wave : 
But the eye of my spirit in heaviness sleepeth, 
Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 


Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended, 
’ Tis not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow ; 
But the newness and sweetness of Being are ended, — 
I feel not their love-kindling witchery now! 
The shadows of Death o’er my path have been sweeping, 
There are those who have loved me debarred from the day ; 
The green turf is bright, where in peace they are sleeping, 
And on wings of remembrance my soul is away. 


It is shut to the glow of this present existence, 
It hears from the Past a funereal strain ; 
And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance, 
Where the lost blooms of earth will be garnered again ; 
Where no mildew the soft, damask-rose cheek shall nourish ; 
Where Grief bears no longer the poisonous sting ; 
Where pitiless Death no dark sceptre can flourish, 
Or stain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 


It is thus that the hopes which to others are given 
Fall cold on my heart in this rich month of May : 
1 hear the clear anthems that ring through the heaven ; 
I drink the bland airs that enliven the day. 
And if, gentle nature, her festival keeping, 
Delights not my bosom, ah! do not condemn : 
O’er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping, 
For my heart’s fondest raptures are buried with them ! 
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PREMIUM FOR AN ESSAY ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the House 


of Refuge, Philadelphia, the following preamble and reso- 
lution were adopted, viz. : — 


Whereas the increase of Juvenile Delinquency in all the large 
cities of our country has claimed the attention of philanthropists ; 
and whereas the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, Phi- 
ladelphia, are desirous that errors in modes of training the young, 
and other causes co-operating to produce the evil referred to, may 
be presented in such a form as to claim the serious consideration 
of parents and guardians throughout the land; tlierefore — 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers do offer a premium of 
one hundred dollars for the best essay, and fifty dollars for that 
next in order of merit, to be awarded by a committee of literary 
gentlemen: Provided that such essays shall not exceed fifty 
octavo pages in length, and shall be contributed before the first 
of July, a.p. 1853; and, whether successful or not in competition, 
shall be at the absolute disposal of the Board of Managers. 


In accordance with the above preamble and resolution, the pre- 
miums therein named are now offered, without restriction as to 
the residence of competitors. 

The Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, Frederick A. Packard, Esq., and 
Stephen Colwell, Esq. have consented to act as the Committee, to 
examine, and adjudge as to the merits of the essays offered in 
competition. 

Competitors for the above-named premiums will please address 
their manuscripts to ‘John Biddle, No. 6, South Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia;’ and send therewith their names, and places of 
residence, under sealed envelopes. 

As the object of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, 
in offering the above-named premiums, is mainly to call the atten- 
tion of parents and guardians to errors in the prevalent modes of 
training the young,— a subject which should claim the attention 
of every reader, — the undersigned would call the attention of edi- 
tors of newspapers generally, throughout the United States, to this 
advertisement; and ask the favor of an insertion of it, or of the 
more important parts of it, in the columns of their papers. 


By order of the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge. 


Tuos. P. Corps, President of the House of Refuge. 
Joun Brppxez, Secretary of the House of Refuge. 


PuwapELpHiA, Feb. 17, 1853. 
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Poems. By Alexander Smith. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. — 
We have perused these Poems from beginning to end; not in a careless, 
off-hand manner, but thoroughly, and with a view of forming a fair and 
impartial judgment concerning them. They bear the impress of a master- 
hand, and strike us more favorably than the first works of any poet we 
have ever read. ‘Their prominent quality is imogery; they run over in 
. images the most vivid and enchanting. To use his own, expression : — 


* His chief joy 
Is to draw images from every thing ; 
And images lay thick upon our talk 
As shells on ocean-sands.’ 

Our extracts will serve to show the magnificence of imagery, the rare 
felicity of expression, the intensely musical feeling, and the originality 
with which old materials are used. Some of his images are decidedly 
Shakesperian. But we look in vain for any heart; the author is quite 
young (but twenty-one years old), and his poetry does not breathe that 
depth of feeling which experience alone can give. He sings mainly of the 
moon, the sea, the stars, and of love, — Jove is the absorbing theme; but 
it is of a brief and passionate kind, of youthful dreams, and not the grave 
devotiun of a life. We rise from the perusal of these poems, feeling that 
they are the outgushing of an eager spirit cxulting in its dreams of deli- 
rious intoxication of beauty, fame, joy, and high hopes; not that we 
have been holding converse with a great heart that knows the height and 
depth of human nature. He has shown little disposition to ‘ grapple 
with the questions of all time ;’ hut we hope he will yet tune his golden 
harp to the highest themes, and sing to the world some noble thoughts 
that may live for all time. Tle hus faults, but we see none that time and 
study may not entirely obliterate; and he may become the great poetic 
genius of the nineteenth century. 

Here is his idea of the coming poet : — 

‘My friend! a Poet must ere long arise, 
And with a regal song sun-crown this age, 
As a saint’s head is with halo crown’d ; — 
One, who shall hallow Puetry to God 
And to its own bigh use, for Poetry is 
The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride ; — 
One, who shall fervent grasp the sword of song 
' As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade, 
To find the quickest passage to the heart. 
A mighty Poet whom this age shall choose 
To be its spokesman to all coming times. 
In the ripe full-blown season of his soul, 


He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 
And grapple with the questions of all time, 
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And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 
Called up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-king 

Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 

To tell hem of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love — 
Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 

Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 
Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 

And as the young Spring breathes with living breath 
On a dead branch, till it sprouts fragrantly 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life 
Through every theme he touch, making all Beauty 
Aud Pvetry for ever like the stars.’ 


We make the following extracts ulmost at random ; as one might gather 
a handful of pearls from a heap. 


A CHILD. 


*O thou bright thing, fresh from the hand of God ; 
The motions of thy dancing limbs are swayed 

By the unceasing music of thy being ! 

Nearer | seem to Gud when looking on thee. 

*Tis ages since he made his youngest star, 

His hand was on thee as ’twere yesterday. 

Thou later revelation! Silver stream, 

Breaking with luughter from the lake divine 

Whence all thangs flow! VU bright and singing babe ! 
What wilt thou be hereafter ?’ 


THE SEA. 


‘ Better for man, 
Were he and Nature more familiar friends ! 
lis part is worst that touches this base world. 
Although the vcean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Ts gross with sand,’ 


‘ A silent isle on which the lovesick sea 
Dies with faint kisses and a murmured joy.’ 


‘If ye are fair, 
Mankind will crowd around you, thick as when 
The full-faced moon sits silver on the sea, 
The eager waves lift up their gleaming heads, 
Each shuuldering for ber smile.” 


‘I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea.’ 


* The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, nis wedded bride, 
And, in the fulness of his married joy, 
lie decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud, runs up to kiss ber.’ 


THE MOON, 


‘We saw the streaming moon flee through the sky, 
Pursued by all the dark aud huagry clouds.’ 


* See, the moon 
Lies stranded ou the pallid cvast of morn.’ 
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‘The sun is dying like a cloven king 
In his own blood ; the while the distant moon 
Like a pale prophetess, whom he bas wronged, 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry eyes, 
Watching him bleed to death, and, as he faints, 
She brightens and dilates ; revenge complete, 
She walks in lonely triumph through the night.’ 


‘A mighty purpose rises large and slow 

From out the fluctuations of my soul, 

As, ghost-like, from the dim and tumbling sea 
Starts the completed moon.’ 


‘When the heart-sick Earth 
‘Turns her broad back upon the gaudy Sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night 
To struggle with her sorrow all alone, 
The moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister’s brow 
Till she is calm.’ 


* See, the moon 
Has climbed the blue steep of the eastern sky, 
And sits and tarries for the coming night.’ 


*T saw the pale and penitential moon 
Rise from dark waves that plucked at her, and go 
Sorrowful up the sky.’ 


STARS AND SEA, 


*See yon poor star 
That shudders o’er the mournful hill of pines ! 
*Twould almost make you weep, it seems so sad. 
*Tis like an orphan trembling with the cold 
Over his mother’s grave among the pines. 
Like a wild lover who bas found his love 
Worthless and foul, our friend, the sea, has left 
His paramour the shore ; naked she lies, 
Ugly and black and bare. Hark how he moans! 
The pain is in bis heart. Inconstant fool ! 
He will be up upon her breast to-morrow 
As eager as to-day.’ 

FAME. 

*O Fame! Fame! Fame ! next grandest word to God ! 
I seek the look of Fane! Poor fool —so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes.’ 


This line contains a world of power and beauty. 
NIGHT. 
* With showery tresses like a child from sleep, 
Uprose the splendid-mooned and jewelled night, — 
The loveliest born of God.’ 
What a feeling there is in this: 


‘ The terror-stricken rain 
Flings itself wildly on the window panes, 
Imploring sbelter from the chasing wind. 
Alas! to-night in this wide waste of streets 
It beats on human limbs, as well as walls !’ 


This is quite in Shakspeare’s manner : — 
* My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 
I rot upon the waters, when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.’ 
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And this : — 
‘ Now, what a sullen blooded fool was this, 
At sulks with earth and heaven! Could he not 
Out-weep his passion like a blustering day, 
And be clear-skied thereafter ?? 
He speaks of men whose hearts 
* Have grown as stony as the trodden ways.’ 


He writes — 
* Of one whose native soul stood clad in love, 
Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire.’ 
The London Critic says:—‘ There is not a fine liner than this in 
literature.’ 


He speaks of 


* The weeping of the homeless rain.’ 


This is in Sheridan Knowles’s manner : — 


*T shall go down to Bedfordshire to-morrow. 
Will you go with me?’ 
WALTER, 
Whom shall we see there ? 
EDWARD. 
Why, various specimens of that biped, Man. 
I'll show you one who might have been an abbot 
In the old time ; a large and portly man, 
With merry eyes, and crown that shines like glass. 
No thin-smiled April he, bedript with tears, 
But appled Autumn, golden cheeked and tan ; 
A jest in his mouth feels sweet as crusted wine. 
As if all eager for a merry thought, 
The pits of laughter dimple in his cheeks. 
His speech is flavorous, evermore he talks 
In a warm, brown, autumnal style,’ &c. 


This is exceedingly beautiful : — 


* We twain have met like ships upon the sea, 
Who hold an hour’s converse, so short, so sweet ; 
One little hour ! and then, away they speed 
On lonely paths, through mist, and cloud, and foam, 
To meet no more.’ 


Putnam's Magazine. June.— We fully endorse the following from 
Dwight’s Musical Journal, in regard to this popular magazine : —‘ Its 
tone is generous and earnest, even when under a playful garb. Its poetry 
is select, printed because it is poetry, and not because would-be poets 
must be rushing into print. Its notices of art ané music are wholesome 
and appreciating. It speaks a true word of culture to our busy, hetero- 
geneous population. Pleasantly it mirrors the times and scenes and 
activities amid which we live, viewed in the light of the best thought 
and purpose of the times. It is a good, wholesome American sort of 
literature, — not in that narrow and absurd sense of the word American, 
which must have a red Indian or a raw Kentuckian in every poem, tale, or 
picture, — but in the only sense distinctive of this gathering-place of all 
the races, the sense of universality, of cosmopolitan large sympathies, to. 
which mere nationalities are as vulgar as provincialisms.’ 
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_ The Christian Examiner. May.—The articles in this number are of 
great value, und bear the impress of much thought. They are: The 
Gospels, their Inspiration, their Authenticities, their Genuineness ; Condi- 
tion and Prospects of the Sandwich Islands; Memoir of Mrs. Mary L. 
Ware , Stanzas; Davidson on Biblical Criticism ; De Quincey’s Writings ; 
Man and Nature in their Religious Relations ; Richurdson’s Mission to 
Central Africa ; New Publications, &. The papers on the ‘ Guspels,’ and 
‘Man and Nature,’ are of great interest at the present time. 

Graham's Magazine. July. —Since the great competition between the 
magazines has sprung up, this monthly has vastly improved. Formerly 
more attention was paid to splendid engravings, and less to the literary 
department ; now in the intellectual portion of the work it is among the 
foremost. No man understands how to meet the wants of the pu)lic 
better than Grahum. The work is filled with valuable contributions from 
our best writers, is handsomely illustrated, well printed, and is deserving 
its great circulation. 

The Popular Educator. May. Vol. 1., No. 1.— We have rarely been 
more pleased with the appearance of a magazine than this. The Educa- 
tor professes to be the instructor of persons in all circumstances, and is 
designed to be the embodiment of the well-known phrase, ‘ the school- 
master abroad.’ The most useful information will be afforded on every 
practical subject. The first number promises well, and we sincerely wish 
it God-speed. It is devoted to a noble cause, and its tone is vigorous and 
healthy. It will prove a most desirable family visitant. Published 
monthly by A. Montgomery, New York, at only $1.50 per annum. 

Rhymes with Reason and Without. By Benjamin P. Shillaber. Bos- 
ton: A. Tompkins, and B. B. Mussey & Co. 1853. 12mo, pp. 336.— 
These poems are written in a happy manner, and do much credit to their 
author. Many are replete with fine thoughts, and clad in an easy style 
of versification. The greater portion, however, are in a humorous vein, 
This is Mr. Shillaber’s forte; and the sobriquet of the ‘ New England 
Houd ’ is appropriately applied. It does one good to read these effusions 
—so genial, warm, and mellow, sparkling with wit and overflowing with 
good humor. A truthful portrait of the printer-poet ornaments the work, 
which is issued in the publisher's best style. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. June. — This number closes the twenty- 
eighth volume, and we find many papers possessing much interest. A 
fine engraving is given of T. P. Shaffner, Esq., of Kentucky, accompanied 
by a well-written sketch from the pen of George D. Prentiss. This 
magazine needs no commendation : it is the compendium of all commercial 
intelligence. 

The National Magazine. July.— This monthly, devoted to Literature, 
Art, and Religion, under the editorship of Mr. Stevens, has a tone of 
morality running through its pages, that renders it really a refreshing 
visitant. The subjects of both the engravings and articles are well cho- 
sen and instructive. 
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Godey’s Lady's Book. July.—This number commences the twenty- 
fourth year and forty-seventh volume of this standard favorite. The most 
striking feature of this month is a splendid plate of ‘The Creation’ in 
seven tableaux. It is executed in the best style, and is to us the most 
interesting of any engraving Godey has yet given us. Splendid fashion 
plates form an attractive feature for the ladies. Finely executed embel- 
lishments are given, illustrating contributions, and also representing 
styles of embroidery, architecture, furniture, children’s clothing, crochet 
work, &c. We have perused the papers with much pleasure; they are 
well written and interesting, and our female friends assure us the work is 
decidedly the ‘ Ladies’ Book.’ Godey has the ladies on his side, and 
defies competition. : 

Harper’s Magazine. June. — This number commences the fourth year 
and seventh volume of this popular serial. The contents afford a fine 
variety —‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe.’ Gray's Elegy, each 
verse illustrated, is a feature quite attractive. Two verses are given in 
the fac-simile of the author. Ancient Peru (illustrated), and Life in 
Paris (illustrated), are interesting and instructing papers. The Life of 
Napoleon and the Bleak House are continued. 

The Ladies’ Repository. June. — This magazine is designed as a literary 
and religious work for the home. It fully comes up to that ideal. This 
number closes the twenty-first volume, and affords a good opportunity for 
those wishing to subscribe. It is devoted to the wants more especially of 
the Universalist denomination, and is well worthy their patronage. Abel 
Tompkins, 38, Cornhill, publisher. 

Knickerbocker. June. —‘ Orientalism,” by S. H. Cox, Esq. ; ‘ Daniel 
Webster,’ by Hon. Thomas J. Patterson; and the ‘ Fudge Papers,’ by 
Ik. Marvel, are the leading features of this number. The Editor's Table 
literally groans beneath the intellectual feast. 


Gyunastum.— We cannot too frequently call public attention to the 
excellent Gymnasium of Professor Stewart, Franklin-street. It is open 
at all hours, and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons to ladies. Our 
young men and women should visit this institution. A little judicious 
exercise here would save many a one a doctor’s bill. To our young men, 
it is invaluable. Here they may spend their evenings in a social way, 
and in the improvement of health. Prof. Stewart is very obliging; and, 
if parents will send their sons or daughters, they will be politely cared 
for, and will be improved both in manners and in health. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


Borrowine. — Hear how the editor of the ‘ Vermont Mercury ’ talks to 
borrowing individuals : — 

* Got a paper to spare?’ 

‘Yes, sir; here’s one of our last. Would you like to subscribe, and 
take it regularly?’ 

‘I would, but I am too poor.’ 

That man had just come from the circus, fifty cents ; lost time from his 
farm, fifty cents; liquor, judging from the smell, at least fifty cents — 
making a dollar and a half actually thrown away — and then begging for 
a newspaper, alleging that he was too poor to pay for it! 


Cominc it Srronc. — Little Gent. of fifteen—‘ Mother, you must 
allow me more funds; I can’t go among our fellows if you don’t.’ 

Indulgent Widow —‘ Why, my child, you have three dollars a week 
posbob-money now. You surely cannot spend more than ‘hat?’ 

Little Gent. of Fifleen— Yes, that’s all well enough; but where’s my 
cigars and smashes to come from? and that Newfoundland dog has such 
a twist; I’m sure he'll eat me one of these days.’ 


DONATIONS. 


Timothy Gilbert, Boston, Mass. . 

8. G. Howe, ” ” 

James Cheever, - 

J. M. Mayo, 9 9 

Henrietta Sergeant, — yy 9 

J. Davis, 2 = 

Cushing Stetson, Roxbury, oe ° ° ° 2a ° 

Jane Andrews, Newburyport, (to purchase clothing for 
child three years old in jail) a * ° ° . * 

John Baker, Hingham, ° ° ° 

Z. Hersy, ” Rieut ne 

David Torry, South Scituate, 

Seth Webb, _,, 

Rev. Mr. Leonard, Marshfield, 

Jane R. Seaver, Kingston, 

Mrs. Bartlett, Plymouth, 

Mrs. Churchill, —,, 

H. H. Brigham, Abington, 

J. O. Foy, Weymouth, 

Asher Green, Fitchburg, 

Benjamin Snow, jun. 9 

John Hill, jun., Stoneham, 

Mrs. Daniel Perry, pa 





